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NEW YEAR'S WISHES. 
What shall I wish thee ? 
Treasures of earth ? 
Songs in the spring-time, 
Pleasures and mirth ? 
Flowers on thy pathway, 

Skies ever clear ? 
Would this ensure thee 
A Happy New Year ? 
What shall I wish thee ? 
What can be found 
Bringing the sunshine 
All the year round ? 
Where is the treasure, 
Lasting and dear, 
That shall ensure thee 
A Happy New Year. 


Faith that increaseth, 
Walking in light ; 
Hope that aboundeth, 
Happy and bright : 
Love that is perfect, 
Casting out fear ; 
These shall ensure thee 
A Happy New Year. 
Peace in the Saviour 
Rest at his feet, 
Smile of his countenance 
Radiant and sweet, 
Joy in his presence ! 
Christ ever near ! 
This will ensure thee 
A Happy New Year! 
—Frances Ridley Havergal. 
Books on the Holy Spirit. 

There are many books written about the 
Holy Spirit, and they are so profound in phrase, 
% scientific in their systemization of Scripture, 
% logical in their inferences from the text, 
that no theological library is deemed complete 
Without them. So that on the same day one 
teplete with the books may graduate from the 
seminary knowing many things about the Holy 
Spirit; while another, unlearned and illiterate, 
but replete with obedience, graduates from 
the fishing-smack and knows profoundly more 
of the Holy Spirit. The Father has ordained 
that he who obediently runs may read of his 
Word of Life, and not that he who reads sound 
words shall run. So that, were there no 
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know telegraphy, having never been taught 
our books on the subject? Or how does Heat 
know the motion of engines, having never our 
schooling in thermo-dynamics? Such things 
we might ask,if we can question how does the 
testimony of Jesus know the letter of proph- 
ecy, when it is itself the spirit of prophecy? 
So he that hath the Son, though he may not 
have literature ‘‘hath Life,’’the Fountain of all 
the True, the Beautiful, and Good that litera- 
ture gropes at expressing; but he that has 
literature may not have Life. 












































learning about the Holy Spirit without thy 
obedience, and I will show thee my knowledge 
of Him by my obedience.” 

One school holds that Christ would say, 
‘‘Take treatises and learn concerning me;” 
and the other, ‘“Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me.” One aims to be ‘‘well-read on 
the Holy Ghost,’’ perhaps that he may dis- 
course intelligently thereon; the other seeks 
to be well learned in the Holy Ghost, that he 
may have fellowship with Him, even if public 
praying and preaching in the Spirit has to be 
a part of that fellowship. But whatever the 
service, it is always that same obedience in 
which the witness of the Spirit first began to 
be learned. The one law and ladder of learn- 
ing the things of the Spirit is always this: 

‘‘We are his witnesses of these things, and 
so is also the Holy Spirit, whom God hath 
given to them that obey Him.” 

Much sympathy is felt by some of us with 
those servants whose “‘reading up on things” 
is much frustrated. But ‘‘Seek ye out of the 
book of the Lord (which is found in obedience 
to the secret manifestations of his will), and 
read”’ in the lines of a witnessing experience. 
That will be a reading of truth as founded on 
the Rock, so much better than men’s opinions 
built upon the sand. Such books as are writ- 
ten by the Spirit teach truly of the Spirit. 
They are profitable for doctrine and for thor- 


But thanks be unto Him for letters and for 
standing behind letters,as in the synagogue, to 
bless them and avail his cause of them! 
Thanks also that when He the Opener gives 
the scroll as a closed book to the servant, 
He, himself the Word, stands forth as the fulfill- 
ment of the letter, to supersede it before the 
assembly and to teach his people Himself. We 
are not concerned to disparage books or liter- 
ature. It would be slighting Him to slight 
the reading or the possibilities of literature 
which He has put into our hands for the devel- 
opment of man. Only let Him be the indis- 
pensable Word, whatever becomes of the 
words. Repine not that certain masterly 
books are inaccessible, when the authority of 
living Truth is made so accessible, and thou 
mayst learn the Holy Spirit from the Fountain 
Himself by obedience, better than from the 
more distant reports of religious philosophers. 
Even if they get their views not from study, 
but from direct revelation, so must thou, to 
know them confirmed as Truth. 
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of obedience. We are confident of no other 
treatises on truth divine, and neither of our 
reading of these out of the Spirit in which 
they were written. They read best who obey 
best. And they read best all books that are in 
the mixture, all unspiritual books also, who 
obey the Spirit best. ‘‘He that is spiritual 
judgeth all things,and He himself is judged of 
no man.”’ Man’s diversions of his mind with 
ancient phases of thought, or with the latest 
thought, have their uses for the teacher, but 
they easily spoil the seer, or seduce from the 
simplicity that is in Christ. The singlest eye 
has the straightest- access to the Father of 
lights. The reading of the Book of Life is 
open to all as they are open to the Life; but 
the books of literature to much fewer. The 
question was asked how did Christ know let- 
ters ‘‘having never learned?’’ The Life behind 
the letter is the letter’s essential. We might 
in some such way ask, How does Electricity 


THE MEETINGS AT WESTTOWN.—We appre- 
hend it will be a relief to the caretakers at 
Westtown School and other such institutions 
if we here re-echo the concern expressed by 
Joseph Snowdon in his letter to Joseph Scat- 
tergood (to be given on another page), speak- 
ing of Samuel Cope’s exhortation in the school 
meeting :— 


‘It seemed to remind me a little of old 
times, the days of thy grandfather; who, I 
well remember, frequently in meeting told me 
of some of my secret sins. I wish some of 
our rightly concerned Friends could be stirred 
up to come and do likewise, and not be put- 
ting aside little openings of duty, which I am 
afraid is too much the case. We have a very 
interesting family here this session, and an 
open field for labor. Truly ‘‘the harvest is 
plenteous but the laborers are few.’’ 
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Truck Farming. 

No longer ago than 1847 a clerk on a 
Charleston boat chanced to speak to some 
friends in New York of the fresh vegetables 
to be had in the Southern city. It was win- 
ter, and his statement was challenged by one 
of the listeners. On his next trip North, 
therefore, he brought a basket of vegetables, 
including two boxes of strawberries. They 
were placed on exhibition in a shop window, 
and attracted much attention. 

This was the beginning of the business of 
truck farming in the United States. Until 
the middle of the century the fruits and vege- 
tables raised on nearly all farms were intended 
for home consumption or for sale in markets 
close at hand. To-day California fruit and 
vegetables go all over the world and the 
Northern cities consume all winter garden 
produce raised in Florida or the Gulf States. 

Many of the improved facilities now offered 
by the railroads are directly due to the hand- 
ling of perishable agricultural products. 
Routes have been shortened, cars ventilated 
refrigeration provided, and the number and 
speed of trains increased, until vegetables are 
now landed in good condition a thousand miles 
from where they were raised. Intensive rather 
than extensive farming is the watchword of 
the producer of garden truck. The average 


size of the farms is only about fifteen acres, 
but some of the ten-ucre plots are so well cul- 
tivated that they produce two thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of truck in a season. 

In the neighborhood of Boston much of the 
land used for this purpose is under glass, and 


the soil in which the vegetables are started 
is carefully sterilized by steam. The expense 
is, of course, great, but the extra quality of 
the product and the higher price at which it 
sells make the profits larger than in any other 
part of the country. The services of electric- 
ity even have been enlisted and many of the 
green-houses are lighted at night by large arc 
lamps, by which an improvement of fifteen per 
cent. in the growth of the plants and of ten 
per cent. in the quality, is secured. 

To the money value of the truck farms must 
be added the greater service they perform in 
placing fresh vegetables within the reach of 
almost every family, even in winter. That is 
a contribution both to general comfort and to 
public health.— Youth’s Companion. 


-. 


It is true that God is found in our homes 
and our offices as much as in meetings for 
worship; but it is also true that if we do not 
yield reverent worship to Him in meetings we 
shall not see Him, still less worship Him any- 
where else. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH.—‘‘Go out 
on the frontier, five hundred miles beyond any 
church. Enter one of those new towns, the 
upgrowth of a night. See the devil’s chapels 
that line the street—brothels, gin mills and 
gambling dens. Observe the residents: every 
man a walking arsenal, belted with bowie 
knives and revolvers. Then mark how, a little 
later, with the advent of churches, those walk- 
ing arsenals are reduced to a peace basis—how 
those devils’ chapels one by one withdraw into 
back streets and screen themselves from public 
view. Is not this a striking tribute to the 
police power of religion?’’—From Morals and 
Manners, St. Louis Republican. 
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For “* THE FRIEND.” 
A Great Achievement in Engineering. 


The near completion of the new Delaware 
Breakwater below Philadelphia, has been the 
occasion of a noteworthy statement from 
General Gillespie chief of the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army which we find 
in the columns of the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger of Eighth Month 29th, and the substance 
of which we here condense. 

The old Delaware Breakwater is about one 
mile long, contains 1,231,587 tons of stone, 
was seventy years (1828 to 1898) under con- 
struction, cost about $2,807,000, and created 
a limited and shallow harbor of refuge, now 
used by small coasting and fishing vessels. In 
building it the greatest amount of stone de- 
posited in any one year was about 32,000 tons. 

The new breakwater, designed in 1892, is 
about 1.5 miles long, covers an area of 552 
acres, with minimum low-water depth of 30 
feet, besides 237 acres with 24 feet depth; 
contains 1,464,410 tons of stone, which have 
been placed in position in forty-four working 
months, the average per month being 32,300 
tons, the maximum per month 62,719 tons and 
the maximum year’s work 450,460 tons. The 
work has thus been done about twenty-five 
times as rapidly as that of the old breakwater. 

As to its cost, a direct comparison based 
upon its length would not be fair. A better 
measurement is found in the circumstance that 
in 1892 a commission of engineers basing its 
calculation upon the experience gained in the 
building of the old breakwater estimated the 
probable cost of the new one at $4,665,000; 
whereas it will be fully completed in Eleventh 
Month at a cost of about $2,239,334, or 
slightly less than half the estimate. 

This surprising result has been partly due to 
the very low price ($1.18}) per ton at which, 
by the use of powerful machinery at both 
breakwater and quarry, the contractors have 
been able to put the rock in place; but it is 
also largely the result of the great saving of 
at least 500,000 tons in the amount of stone 
required, which has been effected by the new 
method of construction employed. Without 
going into a detailed description of this 
method, we may say that it consists essentially 
in adopting for the submerged portion of the 
breakwater a cross-section determined by the 
action of the sea itself, instead of a much flat- 
ter slope, such as was previously supposed 
(without experimental reason) to be necessary. 
Lieutenant Colonel Charles W. Raymond, the 
engineer in charge, is entitled to the credit of 
having proposed this bold innovation, secured 
for it, by his arguments and experimental 
proofs, the approval of the Board of United 
States Engineers, and supervised its execution 
with vigilance and intelligence. In the words 
of General Gillespie, the work ‘‘is a monument 
to his efficiency and skill as an engineer.”’ 

During the progress of its construction the 
new Velaware Breakwater has been visited by 
many engineers and has been watched with 
great interest, as certain, if successful, to 
mark a memorable advance in the methods of 
harbor engineering. Thus far the minutest 
observations have failed to detect. the least 
sign of weakness or inadequacy in the novel 
submarine section employed. For the local 
conditions there is no doubt that the plan is 
Whether it can be employed, and 


how it would have to be modified for other Jo. 
calities and conditions remains to be deter. 
mined. The theory of it, namely, that in aby 
locality the sea itself should be allowed to de- 
termine the submerged section for a break. 
water, or, in other words, that the talus of 
the broken stone should be that which 
the sea has been found to form, and there- 
after not to disturb seems to be universally ap- 
plicable. 

At all events, no great structures of this 
class will be undertaken hereafter in the ciyil- 
ized world without careful consideration of 
this new American precedent. 


Crab Apples and Choice Fruit. 


Early in the present year when President 
Gilman in an address declared that one of the 
evils of the age was too much reading, his 
statement was very generally criticized, but 
he stood by his opinion. He thought that the 
young man who gave himself to constant 
delving into periodicals and books was wasting 
a very large part of his useful and effective 
energies. Recently Lord Roseberry said about 
the same thing. He believed that there were 
many books, even books which might be called 
wholesome and unobjectionable, which could 
well be dispensed with. He calls them “‘im- 
mense fens of stagnant literature which can 
produce nothing but intellectual malaria,”’ and 
he wanders in this mighty maze ‘‘ wholly with- 
out a plan, without discrimination and without 
knowledge.”’ And he added, ‘*He spends his 
time munching crab apples, unconscious of the 
immediate neighborhood of the choicest fruits 
of the tree of knowledge.” 

In the mass of printed matter that now 
comes from the presses, direction is absulutely 
necessary. Corps of experienced editors need 
most of the hours of every day of the week to 
even keep up with the works worthy of notice 
that come from the recognized publication 
offices. How idle is it, therefore, to expect 
any man who has a calling or who works for 
wages outside of editing, to know what is 
being done in book publishing unless he is wise 
enough to use the work of those who give all 
their time to selecting the good from the bad, 
the worthy from the useless? It is by the 
expert labors of the specialists that each de 
partment of effort and activity in this complex 
modern life of ours is developed, while at the 
same time the results are made available to 
those of all other interests and enterprises. 

The enlightened reader makes use of all 
these aids. He asks the advice of librarians 
and men.who know books better than he does. 
He reads the reviews. He collects the infor- 
mation about books from the right sources and 
then he chooses his books according to his 
knowledge, and what he reads becomes val- 
uable to him. All this is vitally necessary, 
for purposeless reading is worse than the drift- 
ing of a rudderless bark in the open sea. 

It is not. necessary to munch crab apples. 
They put the mouth awry, injure the digestion 
and affect the spirit. But the choice fruits 
in the orchard nearby make the eve bright, 
renew the soul and add to the joys of a world 
that needs all the cheerfulness it can get.— 
Late Paper. 


‘Ir is not necessary to be popular; it is nec 
essary to be pure.’’ 
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world.’’ This ‘‘Word’’ which ‘‘was God’’ 


was in the beginning. Its light shone upon 
the world of souls, as many as received it, 
received ‘‘power to become sons of God.”’ 
Nor did it ever cease to shine. The same 
Word divine now speaks to us. The fountain 
from whom it flows is this same Christ Jesus, 
once crucified, now sitting on his throne of 
glory, having all power in heaven and earth to 
save. He is the Son of Righteousness, the 
breaking forth of whose light chases the 
dark shades of sin away. ‘‘He is the true 
Light, that enlighteneth every man that com- 
eth into the world.’’ God’s word to us makes 
manifest God’s will. In his shining, in his 
light, we behold and believe in Him from 
whom that light of truth comes. This is 
God’s gift of grace to every man to lead man 
out of the paths of sin and transgression into 
the path of holiness and obedience. Those 
who hearing this inspeaking word and obey, 
are brought into the kingdom of God, for God 
himself rules here by his Spirit, that is his 
grace, and as Jesus Christ said, ‘‘the kingdom 
of God is within you.” These are the true 
Israel of God, to whom are all God’s promises 
in Christ. Christ Jesus is to them the King 
of Israel. The Lord now as truly leads them 
by his Spirit as he did his Israel of old in the 
wilderness. He tabernacles among them, 
God’s blessing and peace rest upon these 
throughout time into eternity. W. W. B. 
















































For “THE FRIEND.”’ 
The Simplicity That is in Christ. 


Paul, II Cor, x1: 3 


omniscient God, grants the desires of the 
humble, contrite, believing soul. These soon 
come to hear, to know and to understand his 
voice. God himself now teaches them by the 
Spirit of promise, and by this Spirit, through 
Christ the Mediator, communion with God is 
again restored to man. Taught of God, they 
know his will as regards themselves, and re- 
ceive power through faith to do that will, 
and walking therein they please God, and find 
acceptance with Him. This will may be so 
simple and so easy to do, that the child hears 
and obeys. So easy is it at times, that the 
worldly wise one, looking like Naaman for 
some great thing to do, overlooks the com- 
mand, and fails to receive the promise to the 
obedient. God really needs nothing of the 
creature’s hand, for all created things are his. 
Yet he asks obedience of us, as children; and 
his reward to those who are so, is peace. The 
much or the little, is from the creature’s 
standpoint, not from God’s. who judyes in 
equity according to the uprightness and sin- 
cerity of the heart. The widow’s mite in the 
balance of the sanctuary outweighed the 
golden treasures of the rich. Truly none are 
so poor, but that they can offer something of 
God’s own giving, on God’s altar, his Divine 
will; none are so rich, but they stand in need 
of God’s blessing to appear before Him with 
acceptance. Here at God’s footstool of mercy, 
the rich and the poor, the learned and the un- 
learned, meet together on equal terms. 

Truly we owe all we are, and all we hope to 
be, to Christ, who, one with the Father, in 
love to his poor creature man alienated 
through sin from God, stooped from his 
throne on high, took our form upon himself, 
and became obedient unto death, that in ac- 
cord with the Divine will, he might became a 
propitiation for the sin of the world. He 
died that we through Him might live. We 
are made partakers of this promised life as 
we take up our daily cross, and come into the 
Divine will. He died for our sins; we then 
must forsake that for which he died, and live 
in obedience and righteousness to Him who 
died for us, that we through Him might live. 
As we come into and abide in this will, we 
come into the love of God. We come to ful- 
fill the purpose of his death, and of his coming 
in power and in spirit to redeem us from sin, 
and to purify our souls. He gives to us of 
his power, and enables us to come out from 
the bondage of sin and serve Him in the 
beauty of holiness. 

Nor is a mere knowledge of doctrine, though 
good in itself, the one essential which God 
requires of us. For truly many, like Corne- 
lius, having but little knowledge, yet a ful- 
ness of love and obedience, are accepted of 
God; and on the other hand the Lord Jesus 
has left on record that many who have deemed 
themselves to be ministers of Christ, will be 
rejected. 

It is the willing and the obedient whom God 
is pleased to favor. It is they who cease 
from their own will, corrupted by the flesh, 
and who, through the Spirit, seek to know and 
to do the Divine will, obtain favor from God. 
These are taught by Him, and hearing his 
word obey and do his will. In Christ Jesus, 
the Word, as he tabernacled in the flesh was 
life, and this ‘‘life was the light of men.’’ 
His own testimony is ‘‘I am the light of the 














































(an any of our young people tell me how it 
js, that the aged Christian pilgrim, who it 
may be has been brought through many trials, 
and who has received much grace, becomes 
more humble, more childlike, more loving 
and more lovable. Is it not owing to the 
power and to the simplicity of the gospel, 
by which such precious fruits are brought 
forth in him? How is it, that the illiterate 
oft-times exemplify in their daily life a stronger 
and more lively faith than the learned and the 
wise? Surely it must be, because the gospel, 
in its saving power to change, to bless, and to 
adorn the character, is more readily laid hold 
of by the poor of this world, than it is by the 
rich and the learned. These are engrossed in 
their own busy thoughts, and filled with their 
ovn sufficiency, whereas the former feel their 
need, und are more readily drawn to the source 
ofall supply. Still it has ever been true and 
yet is so, as He who was, and is, the wis- 
dom of God, in his prayer said as regards the 
deep mysteries of godliness, ‘‘I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. 
Ev n so, Father; for so it seemed good in thy 
sight” (Matt. xi.: 25-26). Now wherefore is 
this truth so? But that no flesh nor fleshly 
wisdom should find place wherein to glory, 
rather must every one, be he learned or un- 
learned, glory in the Lord alone, in that he 
truly and savingly knows the Lord, and has 
tasted of the long-suffering, loving kindness, 
and mercy, of God in Christ Jesus to his own 
soul. He knows that God is true, for he 
has proved Him to be so in fulfilling all that 
He has promised. He knows the Lord to be 
merciful, for hath not the Lord time and again 
forgiven him his transgressions? He knows 
the Lord is omnipresent and omniscient be- 
cause that He hath heard the desires of his 
soul, and hath answered his supplications. 
God, the fountain of all truth, is himself 
the witness to his own truth in the heart of 
man. Nor can there be any greater nor more 
credible witness than He. It is on this foun- 
dation on which these build, which is Christ 
Jesus, inwardly revealed, himself the Word 
and the Truth of God, the life and the light of 
man. Their faith is divested of all the many 
doubts, turnings and inventions of man, by- 
ways of error, wherein the enemy of souls 
would lead aside from the way of life those 
guileless souls, who in sincerity would, and do, 
seek the Lord. Untrammeled by these, in 
pure faith, the poor in spirit find Him to be, 
to their needy, panting souls, all that they 
require. Like lambs of the fold they lie down 
securely, abiding in and trusting to the Shep- 
herd’s care. And God’s work with the worldly 
wise is often first to divest him of this wisdom 
of man, that he may come to know the hidden 
wisdom of God, hidden in Christ, and revealed 
to babes. These, born of the life-giving 
Spirit of Christ, which is one not only of 
power and of knowledge, but one of prayer, 
pour forth their desires to Him who through 
his Son hath begotten them to Himself; 
hor are these desires of the soul at all 
times necessarily clothed in words, for the 


TRIALS may be our Master’s testimony to our 
strength. 





TRUE WorsHip.—‘‘God calls for soul wor- 
ship. David felt this when he said, ‘To thee, 
O Lord, do I lift up my soul.’ . . . When, then, 
we put our soul into our prayers and duties, 
we render Him an acceptable service, or offer 
Him the ‘cup of spiced wine and the juice of 
the pomegranate,’—the very best at our com- 
mand. A religion without soul is a mere bod- 
ily exercise that ‘profiteth nothing,’ in which 
God receives only a worthless carcass and is 
robbed of the life-service which is his due.’’ 
—The Presbyterian. 

PHENOMENAL MEMORIES.—Many of the 
greatest men have had phenomenal memories, 
says Professor E. S. Holden, in Harper’s Mag- 
azine for Eleventh Month. Cesar knew the 
names of thousands of soldiers in his legions. A 
modern man of science often has a prodigious 
memory for special termiology. Professor Asa 
Gray asserted that he could at once recall the 
names of something like twenty-five thousand 
plants; Professor Theodore Gill can do the 
same for fishes. Our memory for mere words 
is itself much more extensive than is generally 
admitted. The average well to do child of 
two years has a vocabulary of some five hun- 
dred words, and its father may have the com- 
mand of some twenty thousand more. The 
ten thousand verses of the Rig Veda have, 
for three thousand years, been accurately pre- 
served in the memories of the Brahmins. Not 
one Brahmin alone, but thousands, can to-day 
recite it wurd for word. Thousands of Mo- 
hammedans, likewise know the Koran by heart, 
as all learned Chinese know their classic 
books. The chiefs of Polynesia can and do 
repeat hundreds of thousands of words in 
their genealogies—taking days and even weeks 
for the recitation. 
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CRYING ABBA, FATHER. 
From a dainty little volume, in which William Canton 


the title of “ W. V., Her Book,” is taken the poem given 
here. Its tender feeling will touch every motherly heart, 
and since no one wishes to destroy a book by cutting out 
a favorite poem to send away to a friend, this has been 
thought a convenient form of making such a gift possible 
without the labor and time needed to copy the lines. 


Abba, in Thine eternal years, 
Bethink Thee of our fleeting day ; 
We are but clay. 

Bear with our foolish joys, our foolish tears, 
And all the willfulness with which we pray. 


I have a little maid, who, when she leaves 
Her father and her father’s threshold, grieves ; 
But being gone, and life all holiday, 
Forgets my love and me straightway ; 
Yet, when I write, 
Kisses my letters, dancing with delight, 
Cries, “ Dearest Father!” and, in all her glee, 
For one brief livelong hour remembers me. 
Shall I in anger punish or reprove ? 
Nay, that is natural ; she cannot guess 
How one forgotten feels forgetfulness ; 
And I am glad, thinking of her glad face, and send 
her little tokens of my love. 


And Thou—wouldst thou be wroth in such a case? 


And crying Abba, I am fain 
To think no human father’s heart 
Can be so tender as Thou art, 
So quick to feel our love, to feel our pain. 
When she is forward, querulous or wild, 
Thou knowest, Abba, how in each offence 
I stint not patience, lest I wrong the child, 
Mistaking for revolt defect of sense, 
For wilfulness mere sprightliness of mind ; 
Thou knowest how often, seeing, I am blind ; 
How when I turn her face against the wall 
And leave her in disgrace, 
And will not look at her or speak at all, 
I long to speak, and long to see her face ; 
And how, when twice, for something grievous done, 
I could but smite, and, though I lightly smote, 
I felt my heart rise strangling ip my throat, 
And when she wept I kissed the poor, red hands. 


All these things, Father, a father understands ; 
And am I not Thy son? 


Abba, in Thine eternal years 
Bethink thee of our fleeting day ; 

From all the rapture of our eyes and ears 
How shall we tear ourselves away ! 


At night my little one says “ Nay,” 
With prayer implores, entreats with tears 
For ten more flying minutes’ play ; 
How shall we tear ourselves away ? 
Yet call and I'll surrender 
The flower of soul and sense, 
Life’s passion and its splendor, 
In quick obedience. 
If not without the blameless human tears 
By eyes which slowly glaze and darken shed, 
Yet, without questioning or fears, 
For those I leave behind when I am dead. 


Thou, Abba, knowest how dear 
My little child’s poor playthings are to her ; 
What love and joy 
She has in every darling doll and precious toy ; 
Yet, when she stands between my knees 
To kiss good night she does not sob in sorrow, 
“O, father, do not break or injure these !” 
She knows that I shall fondly lay them by 
For happiness to-morrow. 
She leaves them trustfully. And shall not I? 


Whatever darkness gather 
O’er coverlet or pall, 

Since thou art Abba, Father, 
Why should I fear at all ? 





has told the story of his three-year-old daughter, under | And how my arm her little form enfolds, 
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Thou’st seen how closely, Abba, when at rest 


For “ Tue Frignp,” 
My child’s head nestles to my breast ; 


A Spiritual Experience. 

‘I overcame the wicked one through a dij. 
igent waiting in the light and keeping cloge 
to the power of God, waiting upon Him in gj. 
lence among his people, in which exercise my 
sou! delighted. 

‘“‘Oh, the comfort and Divine consolation 
we were made partakers of in those days; and 
in the inward sense and feeling of the Lord’s 
power and presence with us, we enjoyed one 
another, and were near and dear one unto an- 
other. But it was through various trials and 
deep exercises, with fear and trembling, that 
thus we were made partakers. Blessed and 
happy are they who know what the truth hag 
cost them, and hold it in righteousness. 

‘‘Waiting diligently in the light, and keep- 
ing close to the power of God; which is there. 
in received, | came to experience the work 
thereof in my heart, in order to effect my 
freedom from bondage, which by degrees went 
on and prospered in me and so | gained ground 
more and more against the enemy of my soul, 
through faith in the power of God; without 
which no victory is obtained. 

‘*My prosperity in the Truth I always found 
was by being faithful to the Lord, in what He 
manifested, though but in small things; un- 
faithfulness in which is the cause of loss and 
hurt to many in their growth in the Truth, 

‘*After 1 had passed through great tribula- 
tion, weeping and mourning in woods and sol- 
itary places, alone, where | often desired to 
be, Icame to more settlement in my spirit, 
and peace began to spring in my soul, where 
trouble and sorrow had been. Then at times 
I would be ready to think that I should nut 
again meet with such combats and besetments 
by the enemy of my soul, as I had passed 
through. But the more | grew in experience 
of the dealings of the Lord with me, so much 
the more did the enemy transform himself, 
and as he could not prevail by his former pre- 
sentations, so in his subtlety he would invent 
new ones. Thus I came clearly to see that it 
was not safe for me to sit down satisfied with 
what I had passed through, or the victory | 
had already obtained; but to travel on, in 
faith and patience, and watch diligently in 
the light of Jesus Christ, where the true 
power is still received. For notwithstanding 
the many deliverances, and strength and vic- 
tory [had experienced, the Lord, according to 
the greatness of his widsom, was pleased to 
make me sensible of my own weakness, and 
that there was no strength to stand, no place 
of safety for me to abide in, but in his power, 
and under a sense thereof I was humbled, 
bowed and laid low. 

‘‘Wherefore I took up a godly resolution in 
his fear, ‘I will rely upon the sufficiency of 
thy power, U Lord, forever.” About six years 
after I had received the Truth, through great 
exercise and godly sorrow, I came to be set- 
tled in the power of God, and made weighty 
in my spirit thereby, and had some openings 
from the Spirit of Truth, in silent waiting 
upon the Lord, which tended to minister com- 
fort and satisfaction to my soul, in a renewed 
experience of the dealings of the Lord with 
me; and the Lord opened my mouth with 4 
testimony in the fresh spring of life, that | 
was to give forth to his children and people.” 

Having been himself taught in the school of 






Lest in the darkness she should feel alone ; 
And how she holds 
My hands, my hands, my two hands in her own. 







A little easful sighing 
And restful turning round, 
And I, too, on thy love relying, 
Shall slumber sound. 







et eee 


Critics.—‘‘The banner over all those who 
sit in chairs of criticism must be love, not love 
in a negative sense, or of the complacent sort 
alone, but strong, active love for all that has 
beauty and truth and goodness.’’—Christian 
at Work. 
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FEEBLENESS OF FAITH.—Feebleness of faith 
is owing to the lack of nutrition. We do not 
inwardly digest the word, and by the law of 
assimilation utilize the productive power that 
is resident in it, hence we become as weak as 
other men. We have the form, but are des- 
titute of the power which alone is derived 
from the holy living. If we do not know the 
will of God there is no hope of our doing it, 
or knowing the doctrine, which is not only an 
inspiration but an incentive to action, for if 
any man will do God’s will he must know the 
mind uf God, which is revealed in Him, and 
which is to demonstrate by obedience to the 
Divine requirement. Therefore every man 
should be fully persuaded in his own mind by 
an intelligent apprehension and comprehen- 
sion of things concerning his spiritual devel- 
opment, for God works in us to will and to do. 
—Philadelphia Methodist. 





























Don’t ForGET TO WRITE HOME.—This whis- 
per is for those who are living away from 
home, for the girl at school, for the girl who 
has her own studio or flat, for the girl who is 
employed in some one else’s house and for 
the one who is helping her husband to create 
a centre that will be home in years to come to 
a future generation. It concerns the writing 
of letters. So many people in these days of 
telegrams and telephones adopt the practice of 
inditing only the scrappiest and most abbre- 
viated of epistles, even to those they love, 
epistles that don’t contain a bit of their real 
selves, nor give any sort of an intelligent or 
intelligible account of what they are doing, 
enjoying or suffering. 

The old folks at home crave for goud long 
letters. It is as the breath of life to them to 
feel they are in the very presence of their 
children when they open the weekly epistle 
that should let them into the veriest details, 
but too often merely skims the surface of 
events. 

They may not say much; possibly they never 
complain; but they just ache for sheets of 
news concerning little things as well as great, 
the color of the autumn frock just ordered, 
the name of the book last read, the impression 
created by the entertainment lately attended. 

Even those who write regularly—once a 
week or oftener to their parents,do so in such 
a perfunctory spirit that, but for the satisfac- 
tion of knowing they are alive and gleaning 
that they are well, the letters give little sat- 
isfaction to their recipients. Yet, how those 
recipients yearn for more than is given them. 
—Ledger. 
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The Tagals of Louisiana. 

The fact that several thousand Tagals, con- 
stituting the major portion of the population of 
three counties, known as parishes, in one of 
the richest states of the Union, have been liv- 
ing in Southern Louisiana since 1781, prac- 
tically unknown and without attracting atten- 
tion since 1898, demonstrates in striking 
fashion the vast number of curious things hid 
away in the nooks and corners of this broad 
domain. 

The first French settlers of Louisiana estab- 
lished themselves on the coast and sea islands 
of lower Louisiana in 1699. Subsequently a 
storm such as the one which demolished Gal- 
veston, the like of which occurs on the Gulf 
of Mexico, and with greater or less severity, 
on or about the coming of the fall Equinox, 
arose and so devastated these islands that 
the Norman and Breton colonists removed to 
higher land, above New Orleans, leaving the 
lower coast deserted. In later years, when 
Louisiana came under Spanish rule the suc- 
cessor to ‘‘Bloody O’Reilly,’’ the Baron de 
Galvez, being a man of foresight, enterprise 
and judgment, and having in his lifetime 
served in the Phillippines, turned his attention 
to colonization, and imported from Luzon two 
shiploads of Tagals. These colonists did not 
arrive as slaves, although force was employed 
to recruit their number, but as settlers and 
farmers. They reached the ‘‘lower coast’’ 
by way of Acapulco and Vera Cruz, a total of 
one hundred and some odd families, the head 
of each receiving from the Spanish Governor 
a tract of land for rice culture. This was 
the introduction of rice culture in Louisiana, 
for the Tagal colonists found the ‘‘lower 
coast” congenial, and, in many respects, like 
the land of their birth, so that from the start 
the scheme was a success. 

These Tagals multiplied, and to-day their 
descendants form the major portion of the pop- 
ulatiun of the parishes of Plaquemine, Jeffer- 
son and St. Bernard, in Lower Louisiana, 
where they are known locally as ‘‘ Malays.” 
They have at all times held aloof from the ne- 
groes, refusing to intermarry with them, and 
voting the Democratic ticket by way of demon- 
strating their social and political position. 

Many of them still speak the Tagal lan- 
guage, while all speak the Spanish tongue and 
a few a very bad French, but the writer in all 
his experience with this strange people never 
found one of them who could speak other than 
broken English. The descendants of these 
Tagal colonists are engaged in rice culture 
and in fishing, and this is the only quarter of 
the United States where the Malayan idea of 
a house on stilts is carried into practical effect. 
The chief centres of this strange population 
are the towns of Proctorville and St. Malo, on 
the southern shore of Lake Borgne, an inlet 
from the gulf, and by reason of these strange 
East Indian houses they have been able to bid 
defiance to the equinoctial hurricanes and high 
tides that render this region unfit asa resi- 
dence for the whites. 

The descendants of these Tagal colonists are 
the greatest stay at homes on earth; more so, 
in fact, than the Acadian or Cajien, settlers 
of Western Louisiana, and for this reason 
have escaped notice. Since 1897, and all dur- 
ing the troublesin the Philippines the fact that 
a considerable body of Tagals were citizens 











































Christ, John Banks was prepared to point out 
to others the way to the kingdom of Heaven, 
and to speak of those things which his own 
hands had handled of the Word of life. A 
few extracts from his writings will show the 
clear cut and pratical, yet wise and spiritual 
character of his advices to those who were 
seeking deliverance from the power of sin. 

In an epistle to the people of Carlisle he 
says: ‘This, the Light of Christ, the Grace 
of God, the Spirit of Truth will do for thee, if 
thou lovest it and believest in it; when thou art 
tempted to sin, power from God will be given 
unto thee through it. which thou has not of 
thyself, to overcome the wicked one in his 
temptations ... Thus power is given over 
the temptations, and so over sin; one tempta- 
tion and sin after another is gradually over- 
come; for as many as believe in Him, who 
said, ‘I am the light,’ to them He gives power 
to become the sons of God... Is He not at 
the door of your hearts, to call you to repent- 
ance, by his light, grace and Holy Spirit. 
And if there be not a believing in Him by 
obeying the same, what availeth his death and 
suffering to you, and the shedding of his pre- 
cious blood for you, if sin be not finished here, 
and transgression put to an end. (Eph. v: 5, 
to the 2lst verse.) No unclean thing can 
enter into the kingdom of Christ and of 
God... 

“Was not sin the cause wherefore He suf- 
fered? and if the cause through faith in Him 
be not taken away, how shall the effect cease? 
but if the cause through faith in Him be taken 
away, then the effect ceaseth, and everlasting 
felicity, world without end, ensueth.. .”’ 

[Extracts from the writings of John Banks. } 

R. 
































and voters of the United States escaped com- 
pletely the attention of the press. The liter- 
ature of this people is also very scanty. Geo. 
W. Cable makes no mention of them in any of 
his works. Grace King seems also to have 
forgotten them, while the works of Judge 
Gayarre, Father Charlevoix and Le Page du 
Pratz deal only with the French domination of 
Louisiana and not the Spanish, so that conse- 
quently these people are neglected. The Mar- 
quis de Barke-Marbois wrote his ‘‘Historie de 
la Louisiana’’ in Paris and from the standpoint 
of politics, so, that, aside from some old rec- 
ords and documents on the subject, these Lou- 
isiana ‘‘ Malays” remain a people without a his- 
tory. Charles Dudley Warner wrote them up 
for Harper’s Weekly some fifteen years after 
the war, but the article was very brief and 
unsatisfactory, and so were similar articles 
published in the New Orleans Picayune written 
by Catherine Cole in 1880 and 1881. Lafca- 
dio Hearn, in his charming romance, ‘‘The Le- 
gend of Lost Island,’’ published in 1885, de- 
votes several pages to these people, with 
whom he had an intimate acquaintance. 

Satisfied with their surroundings and condi- 
tion, devoted to their homes and home par- 
ishes and dwelling in a region (around the 
mouths of the Missisippi river) without rail- 
roads and out of the beaten track of travel 
and commerce, these so-called ‘‘Malays” have 
lived apart and unknown to the world about 
them to an extent unequaled by that of their 
fellow race members in the interior of Luzon. 
Even in New Orleans it is only occasionally 
that one sees or notices them. 

Louisiana is a strange State, and attracts 
strange colonists, and of late years Chinese 
have settled in considerable numbers along the 
Southern Louisiana coast, where they, too, 
are engaged in fishing. While in some of the 
upper coast parishes a few of the East Indian 
coolies imported from Calcutta shortly after 
the Civil War to work on sugar plantations in 
Jamaica and Louisiana have remained, the ma- 
jority of their countrymen returned home 
after the experiment had proved a failure, but 
these Chinamen and coolies are not to be con- 
founded with the ‘‘Malay,’’ who is separate 
and distinct from both. The South Louisiana 
Tagal is a Catholic and speaks Spanish, while 
the more recent Chinese settlers and coolies 
are Buddhists and Joss worshippers, speaking 
the language of either China or India. 

It is not remarkable that lower Louisiana, 
resembIng in so many respects parts of the 
East Indies, and being so well adapted to rice 
culture, should attract an Oriental population. 
Taking the train from Washington, reaching 
New Orleans, and going from there to St. 
Malo, the stranger would find it difficult to 
convince himself that he was still in the 
United States. Clothing of the kind worn all 
over the United States is sold in lower Louisi- 
ana, as elsewhere, but the Malays of St. Ber- 
nard parish manufacture hats of their own out 
of Palmetto leaves and rice straw, and have 
ways of making up and wearing their clothing 
that give the whole a decided East Indian 
effect. Their houses. built on piles, the Span- 
ish language, the brown colored, oblique eyed, 
straight-haired people combine to give the 
town a decidedly un-American appearance. 

The descendants of these Tagal colonists 
inherit the Malay fondness for gambling, and 





ScrupLe.—After a large meeting for bus- 
iness in Concord Quarter, wherein some propo- 
sition was frustrated, which had been warmly 
advocated by many individuals, a number of 
Friends dined at the house of C. N., who wasa 
miller, as was also one of his visitors. The con- 
versation soon turned upon the events of the 
meeting with an evidence of dissatisfaction at 
the issue of the business; C. N. remarking, 
that it might have passed but for the scruples 
of a Friend present, adding ‘‘ What is a scru- 
ple? It is nothing at last.’’ An aged woman 
Friend who had, until then, been a silent list- 
ener, replied calmly. ‘‘A scruple is a scruple, 
and if it cannot be weighed in the miller’s 
scales, it can in the King’s balance!’’ 

Both the millers engaged in this conversa- 
tion were carried away in the separatist defec- 
tion. P. H. 


- >_> -—-—- 


How THE SPEED OF SHIPS IS MEASURED.— 
The speed of a ship is measured by a long line 
—a cord knotted every fifty-one feet; one 
hundred and twenty of these lengths make a 
geographical mile. At one end of the line is 
the log, a piece of flat, light wood, generally 
triangular, and weighted along one edge, so 
that when thrown overboard it floats vertically 
With its flat face to the ship, and theoretically 
stationary. The number of knots in the cord 
being equal to the number of half minutes in 
an hour, it follows that as many knots as pass 
Over the stern every half minute, so many 
geographical miles—or knots—are being made 
™ an hour. 
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their chief sport here, as in the East, on hol- 
idays is cock fighting. 

The descendants of the Tagal colonists 
whom Baron Galvez brought over to Louisiana 
do not differ in appearance from their breth- 
ren in Luzon. All throughout the parishes of 
St. Bernard and Plaquemine the same square 
headed, oblique eyed and square jawed Tagal 
type is noticeable. As citizens these Malays 
are peaceful, industrious and decidedly unpro- 
gressive and conservative. 

Since the beginning of the war in the Phil- 
lippines the writer has frequently had his 
curiosity excited to know what effect it was 
having on the Louisiana ‘‘ Malays,’’ and on one 
occasion wrote to a friend in New Orleans 
who makes frequent trips into this region to 
inquire concerning public opinion at St. Malo. 
In reply he received the following: 

‘*You might know what the Malays think 
of the war without asking. They are about 
this war just as father tells me they acted and 
thought during the Civil War—that is to say 
they don’t read anything about it, don’t know 
anything about it, and don’t care a picayune 
how it results, so long as it does not affect 
their rice crops.’’ 

Such is, without doubt, the truth. The 
fact that many still speak the Tagal language 
is sufficient evidence of their isolation, con- 
servatism and stay at home qualities. They 
are densely ignorant, and although preserving 
traditions of their immigration to America 
from Luzon, they doubtless pay small attention 
to the woes of their fellow countrymen in 
Luzon. 

A small herd of water buffaloes, or cara- 
boes, and some East Indian humped cattle 
accompanied the settlers on their journey 
from Manila to Acapulco, Mexico, thence 
overland to Vera Cruz, and from there re- 
embarked for the mouth of the Missisippi 
River; but the buffaloes died from some cause, 
while the Zebu cattle survived. The result has 
been that to-day lower Louisiana is full of 
cattle, the descendants of the crosses between 
the cattle brought over by the French and the 
Zebu cattle of the East Indies. Many of these 
cross breeds have humps, showing a large 
percentage of Zebu blood. 

The ‘‘Malay”’ stands in the same relation to 
the whites of South Louisiana as the Chinese 
of Washington do to the local Caucasians, 
with this difference—that in the former local- 
ity the Malay endeavors to exaggerate and 
magnify the cordial relations existing between 
himself and his white brother by way of show- 
ing off his superiority over the negro. The 
negro population of these three parishes is 
not, however, as large as one might suppose, 
while in St. Bernard the ‘‘Malays’’ form at 
least one-half of the population. 

In his book, ‘‘The Legend of Lost Island,”’ 
Lafcadio Hearn describes the women and 
young girls of the ‘‘Lower Coast Malays”’ as 
being decidedly handsome and even beautiful, 
but this is an exaggeration. They have fine 
forms, but that is about all that can be said 
of their beauty, unless one admires almond 
eyes, high cheekbones and lank, wiry black 
hair. — Washington Post. 

MARTIN LUTHER said: ‘‘I see that which 
the blessed Augustine saw not, and those that 
come after me will see that which I see not.”’ 


Parents and Schools.* 


BY GEORGE G. MEGRAIL. 


The relationship which exists between par- 
ents and schools is very close and intimate and 
is one of vital importance. Without parents 
and children the doors of the school house 
would rust on their hinges, and the places now 
so full of life and interest to all of us would be- 
come desolate. Without schools the home 
and society in general would be without one 
of their most efficient helpers. 

The Church, the home and the school are 
the pillars upon which civilization and our 
modern social fabric is built. As long as they 
are kept pure and strong, society is secure; 


would only think, it might moderate our expec- 
tations somewhat, and serve to inspire ug to 
speak words of encouragement and help, 

Parents sometimes hinder the work of 
schools by getting behind the times and by 
persistently staying there. We may hang on 
at the tail end of every improvement in meth- 
od and in thought, and raise our voices with 
the suggestion that children did not do so in 
our day,—when our right place is in the fore- 
front of the advance column, in order to know 
a good thing when we see it and adopt that; 
and in order that we may point out the wrong 
thing and side-track it. 

Parents sometimes retard the good work of 
the schools by being too one-sided. It is, too 


but when they become effeminate, civilization \ often, the old controversy over again, where 


itself is imperiled. 

The sunshine seems bright over those path- 
ways where the little feet go on their way to 
school. I could not picture anything much 
more sad than those pathways becoming grass 
grown and choked with weeds. Let us keep 
the way bright and smooth that leads from the 
doorsteps of home to the threshold of the 
school. Let the homes multiply! Let the 
schools flourish! May it be our part, whether 
we are parents, or teachers or learners, to 
keep the light to shine on the paths that lead 
upward. 

There is tvo much destructive criticism 
abroad to-day. If any of us have fault to 
find, let us do so tenderly, that ours may be 
criticism not destructive but constructive, 
building upon the foundations already laid, the 
better superstructure due the world from 
those who have the light and knowledge of 
a true faith. 

In the discussion of our subject, perhaps, 
we may be allowed to name a few of the many 
ways in which parents may hinder or help the 
school, and suggest some of the ways in which 
schools ought to help and supplement the 
work of the home. 

Parents sometimes hinder the work of a 
school by expecting too much. We are al- 
ways on the lookout, with eyes wide open, for 
the perfect teacher. We want our teacher to 
be a good scholar, a good example, a good 
hand at government, both in school and out; 
and if there be any other goodness we want it 
in our teacher. Of course, for such a work, 
the training of the young immortals, we need 
the very best. But teachers, being only hu- 
man, like ourselves, sometimes fail in one or 
more points to live up to the ideals we have 
set for them; they may not always be able to 
live up to their own ideals, and they and we 
are sometimes disappointed. We may easily 
be too hasty in telling our fears to our friends 
and neighbors, and the wrong leaven begins to 
work and we hinder the work and the progress 
of the school, when it would be so easy to be 
quiet and hide our fears, or to pour oil on the 
troubled waters. 

Then I believe we often expect too much 
from our children, and think their advance- 
ment is too slow, and we are apt to say some- 
thing to discourage them, when if we would 
but remember the long, long, years it took us 
to climb the hill to where we now stand, and 
see in the infinite distance its summit, where 
we must arrive before we know it all;—if we 
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*Address before the Ohio Friends’ Teachers’ Associa- | Measuring men. 


one man looking only from his uwn viewpoint, 
thought the shield was all gold, when the 
other side seemed to him who saw it, only the 
baser metal. So, many a child has been 
started out by loving and partial parents, who 
seemed, in their eyes all gold, and yet the 
teacher and classmates may be compelled to 
see the other side and reluctantly discover that 
our darlings are only common clay. So the 
various phases of school life develop the need 
of patience and everyday wisdom and an abun- 
dant supply of good common sense. I once 
heard President Marsh say that ‘‘no one had 
any business to be a teacher who had not pa- 
tience;’”’ that seemed to put some teachers in 
a close place,—but he went on to say that 
‘*no one had any business to be a parent who 
had not patience.” That placed us all on an 
equal footing. They who would educate the 
young, whether as parent or teacher, must 
have, to be successful, not the patience of in- 
difference and unconcern, but the patience of 
a persistent purpose, to inform and uplift and 
help. 

Parents, I think, set a higher value on 
health and some other things than teachers are 
apt to do. Perhaps teachers sometimes over- 
value the student of brilliant intellectual qual- 
ities, when the honest plodder, the patient 
and persistent worker is just as likely to 
be the more useful and the more success- 
ful of the two. I am glad to see some 
changes appearing in schools in relation to 
marking per cents. Let the dull pupil have 
almost as good a register at the end of each 
month as the brilliant one, if the two have 
been equally honest and equally industrious. 
Results ought to count only for what they are 
worth in view of the conscientious effort put 
forth. So I would say, let there be less weight 
given in grading a student to his recitations 
and more to general habits and character. If 
grades are an essential to school life, let the 
teacher mark with the whole work and effort 
of the pupil open as a book before him. 

The certificate of graduation is not the one 
thing of supreme importance. Good health is 
more important. The ability to do things 
worthy of one’s effort is more important. 
The ability to write a good letter is more im- 
portant. To converse intelligently and help- 
fully upon everyday subjects is more import 
ant. Good principles as to beliefs and actions 
are more eternally important. When one 
seeks a place among the world’s workers 4 
prospective employer has -his own way 0 
He may not place as high 
a value upon our diplomas as we could wish. 
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He may want to know whether we are reliable 
—built solidly and well from the foundation 

. He may want to know whether we are 
qualified to do the special work he wants per- 
formed. He may want to know, not only, that 
we are well-educated but that we show it by 
a well-ordered life and conversation. He sees 
jin us much more than the diploma may tell. 
Even parents have little ways of their own of 
measuring the work of a school upon their 
children when they come home after the close 
of the term. Happy should the homes be 
when the boys and girls come back, after 
graduation or even before it, if they come 
back better through and through;—more 
knowing but more humble, more loving, more 
solid, being well grounded in those things 
which make them substantial and true. An 
eminent teacher once said, ‘‘The first object of 
education is character, its second object is 
character, and its third object is character.”’ 
I think most parents would rather know their 
children possessors of those sterling qualities 
of mind and heart which are the foundation 
stones of character, than that they should 
know all the sciences taught in the schools. 
Head knowledge should not be rated at more 
than its true value; should never be allowed 
to ontrank heart knowledge. The symmetrical 
character, with powers of body and intellect 
and spirit, developed through exercise and use 
seems the desirable attainment. Let us seek 


to promote that education which teaches the 
hands to do, the intellect to know and remem- 
ber and the soul to comprehend and grow and 
aspire. 


We grow through exercise, and we 
dwindle and get weak from the lack of it. 
The arms of those who labor grow strong and 
the wheels of the world’s varied industries go 
round. The mind follows the same law and 
grows with the exercise of thought. A 
sound mind in a sound body seems a desirable 
blessing. If that blessing be ours we can 
never be thankful enough for it. Victor Hugo 
has said ‘‘There are moments when the soul 
assumes the attitude of prayer.’’ Perhaps 
the most earnest prayers of concerned parents 
is that their children may be diligent learners 
in the school of Christ, and thus become par- 
takers of life’s blessings in all their fullness. 
We would not have any become a giant in 
physical strength at the expense of loss of 
mental power; neither would we have any 
become an intellectual giant and through lack 
of exercise or unconcern become a spiritual 
starveling. Let each God-given power grow 
strong for use in the work of the world’s bet- 
terment. Those who conduct schools may do 
much to keep the physical natures of those un- 
der charge, active and healthy and strong; 
may do much to train the mind in habits of 
thought; may do much to encourage the 
spiritual part to love and aspire and grow 
heavenward, that the child may become, in 
due time, full grown. 

The thought which should animate and bind 
together teachers, parents and pupils in every 
school is co-operation. No one lives to him- 
self alone. No one succeeds or fails alone. 
Together we rise or fall. Mutual helpfulness 
should be the constant care and endeavor of 
each one of us. Luther’s school teacher stood 
Inawe before his pupils because he could not 
measure the possibilities buttoned up under a 
child’s coat. If we feel and understand that 


thought, let us, each in our places, endeavor 
to lead gently but surely the feet of every 
learner in those paths that lead upward. If 
teachers and parents realize their privilege 
and live up to their best light, theirs is a no- 
ble calling There is one thing yet unmeas- 
ured, and that is influence. Men may com- 
pute the distance of the unnumbered worlds, 
but the influence of a mother ora teacher, 
who can measure that? Who can drop the 
plummet line of thought down the dim future 
and know one good influence cease to act? I 
wonder we do not oftener cooperate in the 
works that really count, not only in Time but 
throughout Eternity. 


~ For “THE FRIEND.” 


Reminiscences. 
(Continued from page 182.) 

Joseph Snowdon, under date of Ninth Month 
2nd, 1850, from Westtown, writes as follows: 

“Fifth Day afternnoon. We had Samuel 
Cope at meeting with us this morning very 
acceptably. His communication was excel- 
lent, well adapted to the state of the meet- 
ings, attended, I thought, with the baptizing 
power of Truth, by which we were made to 
drink together a little of the same cup and to 
realize that declaration of the Apostle to be 
true, ‘that we being many are one bread and 
one body, for we are all partakers of that one 
bread.’ The burden-bearers were strength- 
ened and comforted together while the state 
of some of the naughty boys, of whom we 
have six or eight among the smaller boys, was 
very fully spoken to, and the alarm sounded 
in their ears by the revival of the Scripture 
declaration, ‘if the righteous scarcely be 
saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner 
appear?’ which was very appropriately en- 
larged upon and their conduct set forth in a 
way which | hope may be remembered by at 
least some of them. It seemed to remind me 
a little of old times, the days of thy grand- 
father, who, I well remember, frequently in 
meeting told me of some of my secret sins. 
I wish some of our right!v concerned Friends, 
could be stirred up to come and do likewise 
and not be putting aside little openings of 
duty, which I am afraid is too much the case. 
We have a very interesting family here this 
session and an open field for labor. Truly the 
harvest is plentevus but the laborers are 
few.”’ 

The same to the same. 

‘Westtown, Third Month 1, 1852. 

‘‘With respect to this place being more 
sickly than it used to be, from all I can learn, 
I do not think it is thecase. Mary Passmore, 
who was a teacher here some years ago, says 
there were fifty girls out of school sick and 
some of them very ill, while she was here; and 
they had to turn all the school rooms into 
nurseries and the teachers turned nurses; and 
I believe one or two died; and Abigail Wil- 
liams (afterwards Hall) says while she was a 
teacher here, which was not very long, there 
were three deaths and on one occasion the 
school was broken up on account of scarlet 
fever, and on another, a large portion left on 
account of dysentery prevailing, so that I do 
not know that there is much more sickness 
now than heretofore. Dr. Thomas* says we 


*Dr. Isaac Thomas, a most valuable practictioner, of 
West Chester, and amiable and useful citizen. 


are more healthy here now than the commu- 
nity at large.” 


The same to the same. 
“Westtown, Eighth Month 2, 1852. 


**We had the company of Hannah Gibbons 
at meeting to-day, who was excellent in testi- 
mony, such preaching as I used to hear when 
a boy. She seemed like one of a former gen- 
eration and of the excellent of the earth.’’ 
Hannah Gibbons was then in her eighty- 
second year and retained her mental faculties 
until her death in the ninety-eighth year of 
her age, and remained truly green in old age. 

Joseph Snowdon writes to Jos. Scattergood, 
Westtown, Third Month 20, 1854, in reference 
to some improvements then being made near 
the present pumping station in the meadow: 

**They have had quite a serious time of it, 
having had to go through solid rock some feet; 
but have been amply compensated by coming 
to a large spring issuing out of a sandstone 
rock, clear as crystal, quite sufficient to run 
the pump and amply large to supply the school 
with water. Wiese 


“THE FRIEND.” 


For 
Augustine on Preaching. 

Augustine was a powerful and also a very 
diligent preacher; often preaching five days 
in succession, sometimes twice a day. The 
fire which burned in his own soul kindled a 
corresponding flame in the soul of his hearers. 
Like all true Christian preachers, he depended 
for success on the help of the Holy Spirit. He 
wrote: ‘‘The Christian orator will succeed 
more by prayer than by gifts of oratory. Be- 
fore he attempts to speak he will pray for him- 
self and his hearers. And when the time is 
come, before he opens his mouth, he must lift 
up his thirsty soul to God to drink in what he 
is about to pour forth, and to be filled himself 
with what he is about to dispense. For who 
knows what it is exnvedient at any given mo- 
ment for us to say,or to be heard saying, ex- 
cept God who knows the hearts of all. He 
therefore who would both know and teach, 
should learn all that is to be taught, and ac- 
quire a faculty of speech suitable to his office;* 
but when the hour for speech arrives let him 
give heed to our Lord’s words, ‘Take no 
though how or what ye should speak, for it 
shall be given you in that same hour what ye 
shall speak; for it is not ye that speak but 
the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you. 
If the Holy Spirit speaks thus in those who 
are delivered to the persecutors, why not also 
in those who deliver Christ’s message to those 

who are willing to learn.’’ 

Augustine’s practice agreed with his pre- 
cepts. ‘‘One day he had prepared an elo- 
quent discourse, designed to produce a strong 
impression on cultivated minds. Suddenly in 
his preaching he broke the thread of his ar- 
gument, and turned abruptly to a more simple 
and popular subject. On his return home he 
related how he had yielded to an impulse of 
the Holy Spirit which had driven him to set 
aside the original plan of his sermon. Hardly 
had he spoken, when a man knocking at the 
door, entered bathed in tears. He had been 
arrested by the directed portion of the dis- 
course, and now confessed himself to be won 
over to the Gospel.’’ 


*“The Preacher sought to find out acceptable words” 
—Eccles. xii: 10. 
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FAITHFULNESS BY LITTLES.—There was 
once a stupendous apartment without supports 
in the great cave of Kentucky. But following 
the upheaval that formed the cave, water be- 
gan to percolate through the dome and, fall 
drop by drop to the floor. An invisible sedi- 
ment of carbonate of lime was left by each 
drop on the ceiling and where it fell on the 
floor. Nature’s workmen had begun to pillar 
that mighty dome. By day and by night, 
without let or hindrance, the work went on. 
At last the stalactite began to hang from the 
vault and the stalagmite to rise from the 
floor, and long before the eyes of man looked 
into that little world, the pillars from above 
and the pillars from below had met and a 
thousand columns supported the overhanging 
roof, until now all the railroads in the State 
might roll their cars over the place, and it 
would not yield an inch. Thus character is 
always stalactite in its formation, begun in a 
moment, but running on through a lifetime 
and coming to an absolute permanence. Never 
a drop of truth percolates through the heart 
that it does not leave a sediment of strength. 
Never a thought, word or deed that does not 
leave some eternal effect.— Gerard B. F. Hal- 
lock. 





It is one of the fine sayings of Dr. South 
that ‘‘though idleness be a sin which the devil 
loves to tempt men to, yet he is never guilty 
of it himself.’’ 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS 

Unitep StaTes.—The treaty concluded with England 
in reference to building the Nicaragua Canal, has been 
ratified in the Senate by a vote of 72 to6. It is expected 
that a bill will soon be passed authorizing the President 
to conclude agreements with the republics of Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua in behalf of the United States for acquir- 
ing the territory belonging to these countries on which 
to locate and construct the canal, “ with all the necessary 
concessions and powers for controlling, policing and pro- 
tecting the work.” 

A legal decision in Chicago has been lately reached by 
which various large corporations who hitherto evaded 
taxation are now obliged to comply with the law, and sev- 
eral millions of dollars will probably be added yearly to 
the revenues of that city. The action which has brought 
this about was begun by two young women school teach- 
ers, whose salaries, with those of other public school 
teachers, had been reduced from time to time on account 
of a want of funds to pay them by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The most powerful corporations and trusts in the 
State combined against complying with the law, and ap- 
pealed from court to court until the Supreme Court of 
Illinois has ruled that they must pay the tax. 

The general committee which was chosen by the con- 
ference called to consider plans for healing the differ- 
ences between the capitalistic and labor interests of the 
country, has organized. The following is the statement 
given out by the committee: “ This committee shall be 
known as the Industrial Department of the National Civic 
Federation. The scope and province of this department 
shall be to do what may seem best to promote industrial 
peace, to be helpful in establishing rightful relations be- 
tween employers and workers ; by its good offices to en- 
deavor to obviate and prevent strikes and lockouts ; to 
aid in renewing industrial relations where a rupture has 
occurred.” The Chairman, Mark Hanna, has said: “I 
consider the conference the greatest step for speedy set- 
tlement of disputes between labor and capital ever taken 
in this country.” “‘We do not expect to put an end to 
strikes, but we expect to diminish them.” 

A recent legal decision in the United States Court at 
Ardmore, Indian Territory, affirms that persons doing 
business in the Territory must pay tribal taxes, or be 
subject to expulsion as intruders, and their places of 
business closed. The decision affects hundreds of non- 
citizen merchants and means increased revenue to the 
tribal government. 

Of 4,670,000,000 pounds of sugar imported into the 
United States in 1901 more than 4,000,000,000, or fully 
85 per cent., is cane sugar from the tropics. The re- 
mainder is chiefly beet sugar, chiefly from Germany and 


potatoes have lately been brought to New York. 
portation from Belgium of 90,000 bushels is soon to be 
followed by importations from Scotland and France. 


month throughout Northern Florida for over twenty years. 


serious damage will result to orange and other fruit 
groves in the Florida Peninsula, as the sap has been 
driven from the trees by the cold weather of the past 
month. 


sive of a coal famine in that city. Great suffering has 
resulted from the cold among the recent settlers in Ok- 
lahoma, and many deaths of children have occurrred there 
from exhaustion and exposure. 


of metal is said to effect an average economy in time and 
cost of handling of between fifty and seventy-five per 
cent. 
works have a lifting capacity of five tons. 


lislation, the Philippine Commission has created a Bureau 
to take up the work of studying the various pagan tribes 
in the archipelago, and gather information to aid the 
Government in gradually civilizing and governing these 
people. 
organizing tours of inspection and by means of corre- 
spondence, ascertain all the conditions of slavery among 
the native tribes and the extent of the practice. 
Philippine Commission does not advise stringent meas- 
ures to free the slaves in the islands, as it would no doubt 
cause a fierce and prolonged war. 
venting slave hunting and refusing to recognize existing 
slavery the evil will in a few generations remedy itself. 


to the Board of Health. 
week and 31 less than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 210 were males and 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 68 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 10 of diphtheria ; 
10 of cancer ; 20 of apoplexy ; 5 of typhoid fever ; 5 of 
scarlet fever, and 10 of small pox. 


dling uplands. 


roller, straight, $3.45 to $3.60 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.50 to $3.65 ; spring, straight, $3.60 to $3.80. 


dium, 5 to 5ie. 
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Austria-Hungary. Of the cane sugar imported during the 
year about 30 per cent. comes from Cuba, about 15 per 
cent. from the East Indies and the remainder chiefly from 
the West Indies and Central and South American coun- 
tries. 
year is presumably about 600,000,000 pounds. 


The sugar production inthe United States for the 


State Forestry Commissioner Rothrock is quoted as 


saying he has found Resica, a place on the Pocono Moun- 
tain, where the climate is beneficial to consumptives, bas- 
ing his belief on the result of an experiment with a pa- 
tient. 


For the first time in seven years it is said imported 
An im- 


It is supposed that there are still 150,000 deer in the 


forests of Maine. 


The 18th is said to have been the coldest day in this 


The State Agricultural Department is advised that no 


The recent cold weather has made Chicago apprehen- 


The use of the magnet in lifting and handling masses 


The magnets used in some of the larger American 


A Washington despatch says : By a special act of leg- 


This Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes will, by 
The 
They say that by pre- 


There were 432 deaths in this city last week, reported 
This is 23 less than the previous 
299 


oo6 


females: 46 


CoTTon closed on a basis of 8,°;c. per pound for mid- 


FLour.—Winter, super, $2.60 to $2.80 ; Pennsylvania 


GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 814 to 82c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 67 to 67é&c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 54c. 
BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 6 to 6tc.; good, 54 to 5§c.; me- 


SHEEP.—Choice, 34 to 3$c.; good, 34 to 34c.; common 
1? to 2bc. 

LamBs —4¢4 to 5c. 

Hocs.—Western, 8 to 8§c. 

FOREIGN.—An attempt was made on the 18th instant 


to hold a public meeting in Birmingham, England, by 


David Lloyd-George, a member of Parhament, whose 
utterances in favor of the Boers and against the war 
policy of the Government had awakened hostility. Many 
thousand persons collected, a riot followed, and the at- 
tempt to address the meeting failed. 

On account of the refusal of Venezuela to pay certain 
claims due to a Berlin bank amounting to $10,000,000, 
Germany is reported to be preparing to take possession 
of Laguayra and perhaps other ports in order to compel 
payment. 

A Washington despatch says that no opposition will be 
made by the United States to prevent the collection of 
the debt, but anything approaching the permanent occu- 
pation of Veuezuelan territory that may follow the seizure 
of custom houses will not be permitted. The situation is 
further complicated by an outbreak in Venezuela against 
the administration of President Castro. 

Following is the language of President Roosevelt in his 
late message, referring to such a case: “ We do not guar- 
antee any State against punishment, if it misconducts 
itself, provided that punishment does not take the form 


of acquisition of territory by any non-American Power.” 
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It is hoped at Washington that the Government of Ven. 
ezuela may provide for the payment of the debt, without 
compulsion from abroad. 

A dispatch from London of the 16th says : “The fall of 
snow in Scotland is heavier than at any time in fifty years 
Several gamekeepers and shepherds are missing, and the 
destruction of sheep in the snowdrifts, which range from 
ten to twenty feet deep, is unprecedented. The roads 
are impassable. Parts of England are suffering almost 
equally from the heavy fall of snow.” 

In a recent gathering of public officials at St. John’s, 
N. F., Marconi said : “If my system of wireless telegraphy 
can be commercially established between different parts 
of the earth, the possibility of which I have not the 
slightest doubt, it would bring about an enormous cheap- 
ening of the methods of communication at present exist- 
ing. The system of submarine cables of to-day fulfils the 
demands of communication to a great extent. But the 
great cost of the cables themselves, and their hea 
working expenses, causes the existing method to be 
beyond the reach of a majority of the peoples inhabiting 
the various countries of the world. But could this new 
method be applied, I believe the cost of what we now call 
cabling to England might be reduced at least twentyfold, 
The present rates are 25 cents a word. I do not see why, 
eventually, with the wireless system, this cost should not 
be reduced to one cent a word or less.” 

A Dresden inventor has found a method to use com- 
pressed air in glass blowing. By this means it is possible 
to blow vessels as large as bathtubs and kettles—which 
were out of the range of possibility in the days when glass- 
blowers depended altogether upon their lungs. 

At a recent eisteddfod at Dolgelly in Wales, one of the 
principal speakers stated that in 1871 as many as 1,106,- 
100 persons spoke Welsh, but in 1891 the number had 
fallen to 911,280, a decrease of 95,811, though the popu- 
lation had meanwhile increased. 

Mount Ivitch, a voleano in Kamchatka, has lately been 
in eruption. A despatch of Eleventh Month 16th says: 
“A terrible roaring underground noise that was heard for 
nearly one hundred miles round, preceded the eruption. 
The lava continued to flow for several days, and the 
emission of large columns of vapor then began. The 
lava has flowed into the rivers, poisoning the waters and 
killing thousands of fish. A volcanic dust covered all the 
trees and undergrowth in the whole of Southern Kam- 
chatka, and the inhabitants, through breathing this dust, 
have become affected with a peculiar cough. A serious 
earthquake was felt throughout Kamchatka, but no loss 
of life occurred.” 

The London Daily Telegraph publishes a despatch 
from its Cairo correspondent to the effect that after 
working for two years at Geb-el-Geit, near Suez, opera- 
tors employed by the Petroleum Syndicate have encoun- 
tered petroleum, in the sand, at a depth of 2,155 feet. A 
terrific flow of gas followed the discovery and caused an 
explosion which wrecked the boring plants and blocked 
up the well. This discovery is considered important, the 
correspondent continues, as pointing to the existence of 
oil fields in Egypt. 

nana rameenecias 


NOTICES: 


WANTED—A young woman Friend to assist in house- 
hold duties in country town. 
Address E., Office of FRIEND. 


















































































































WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 





Diep, at his home near Medford, N. J., on the twenty- 
ninth of Third Month, 1901, Georce Haines, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age; a member and overseer 
of Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, in Haddonfield, N. J., Seventh Month 23d, 1901, 
LypIA SHARPLESS Cope, in her ninth year, daughter of 
Oliver W. and Sarah Ballinger Cope, both deceased. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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